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exhibited in some of our American discussions. The same emphasis appears 
again in the chapters on citizenship and morals. 

The chapter on modern languages is well written and contains some excel- 
lent material. Allowing for the different language situation due to the location 
of England, there is still much in the chapter which is applicable here. In 
speaking of foreign literature the author expresses himself in the same spirit 
as the writers of the preceding language chapters. His criticism is valid for 
much American teaching. He says: 

A great deal of what passes for "literature " is really second-hand criticism. This 
is outside the subject, namely, the intelligent appreciation of a book which is being 
read here and now — appreciation by the pupil reading it and not by someone else, 
however competent, who reads it, or claims to have read it, in the past. In the liter- 
ary world there are more echos than voices; the authors, not the critics, should be 
heard first [pp. 73-74]. 

The book is well written and deserves wide reading. It shows marked 
contrasts with the typical American treatment of the same subject at the pre- 
sent time. There is a conspicious lack of experimental data and of conclusions 
based upon exact measurement of objective and controlled studies of method. 
It would be strengthened by the addition of such material. Its omission 
furnishes an interesting comment upon present theory and practice in England. 
However, the fundamental tone of the book will be wholesome for American 
readers, partly because of the nature of the contrasts which it offers. The 
philosophy of the introductory chapter indicates in a general way the trend of 
thought in the book. It is summed up as follows: 

The contrast which Browning draws between unlearned love and loveless learn- 
ing is fundamental, and, though ignorant loyalty is far higher than destructive criticism 
— for destructive criticism is never more, at the best, than a dangerous half truth — 
yet it forsakes the sand for the everlasting rock when it has learned to give a reason 
for the faith that is in it [p. viii]. 

Sex education. — For two decades or more there has been growing among the 
civilized nations a belief that one of the major problems with which they must 
sooner or later concern themselves is that of developing in the minds of their 
people a right attitude toward matters of sex. At first, this belief grew out 
of the astonishing revelations concerning the prevalence of venereal disease. 
Later, as the Freudian doctrines became more widely disseminated and further 
psychological studies found firm basis for it, there was added the additional 
impulse derived therefrom, until at present it stands as one of the major prob- 
lems. Sex instincts, with their wide-ranging irradiations, have a physical, 
ethical, and social, as well as religious, significance. The need for universal 
instruction is acknowledged by a vast majority, but the problem as to how, 
by whom, and when it is to be given is as yet only approaching solution. 

An English author 1 has recently added another volume to the now abundant 
literature dealing with various phases of the question. Like so many others, i t 

1 Walter M. Gallicahn, A Textbook of Sex Education. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co., 192 1. Pp. 294. 
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serves to bring the problem into strong perspective but does not give us a 
solution. It is expository and exhortatory, but not illustrative. 

The book deals with four aspects of the problem as they develop naturally 
from its consideration: introductory and historical topics, scientific teaching, 
educational factors, and a final consideration in a discussion of the menace 
of ignorance and the part which women must play in the program of the 
future. 

The introductory and historical portions trace the development of the 
movement in various countries and in some instances in considerable detail. 
The chief difficulties which present themselves to the successful consumma- 
tion of the movement are general apathy on the part of the public, open 
hostility, and the lack of adequately trained teachers. 

The second part attempts to emphasize the importance of both the bio- 
logical and the psychological training as the proper foundation for the teacher 
who enters this field. Suggestions are made concerning series of typical 
lessons adapted to both young children and adolescents. These, it seems to 
us, might be improved greatly were they more exact and provided with suit- 
able illustrations. Possibly the author meant them to be when employed by 
the teacher. Certain it is that one of the outcomes should be the possession 
of a suitable vocabulary and a familiarity with the process of reproduction 
in so far as sensing its universality is concerned, and this cannot be had from 
a few scanty references to unfamiliar parts and processes. The chapter 
concerning the psychopathology of sex is useful reading. 

The third part presents suggestions as to the proper attitudes which parents 
should take toward the problem together with physical and mental danger 
signals of which they should be aware. The school and society itself come in 
for a considerable share of criticism and responsibility. 

The final chapters, making up the fourth part, serve to accentuate the 
arguments in the earlier portions of the book and, at the same time, to point 
out the responsibilities which have come as a result of our added knowledge. 

The book is very readable and, to one unfamiliar with the field it covers, 
very suggestive. 

R. E. Wager 



School buildings and equipment. — The developments of educational theory 
and practice and the numerous extensions of the activities of the school have 
demanded a corresponding evolution and expansion of the school plant. In 
order that school buildings may be used most effectively it is necessary that 
their architectural designs be modified according to the requirements of their 
educational program. The mutual dependence of modern school architecture 
and modern school development is the keynote of a recent volume 1 written by 
John J. Donovan, architect, with the assistance of a staff of professional 
school workers. 

■John J. Donovan, School Architecture. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. xix+724. $20.00. 



